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EXODUS 


1  was  ne\  er  really  able  to  figure  my 
mother  s  moods  out.  She's  from  north- 
ern Europe— Lithuania— and  this  would 
explain  a  lot  to  anybody  that  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  immigrants  from  northern 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  I  am  no  such 
student,  and  as  I  said,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  figure  her  moods  out.  Oh, 
1  knew  that  certain  things  would  make 
her  mad;  like  pushing  the  sofa  up 
against  the  li\ing  room  wall,  so  that 
when  my  uncle  came  in  and  sat  down, 
and  on  getting  bored  of  the  conversa- 
tion allowed  his  head  to  bob  back, 
asleep,  leaving  when  he  arose,  a  small 
dark  spot  on  the  wallpaper.  There 
were  many  such  spots  on  the  living 
room  wall,  for  inevitably,  the  sofa 
wovmd  up  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
against  the  wall.  There  was  no  rug  un- 
der it,  and  whenever  anybody  dropped 
down  into  it,  it  slid  back  an  inch.  And 
so  an  inch  at  a  time,  it  meandered 
restlessly  to  its  place  by  the  wall. 

I  know  that  made  her  mad,  and  I 
know  several  things  that  made  her 
glad.  That  isn't  what  I  mean,  there 
was  a  certain  mood  she  had,  wherein 
she  would  tell  us  ( my  older  brother 
and  myself)  about  her  life  in  Europe. 
I  liked  to  hear  those  stories;  about  my 
Grand  parents,  and  how  they  lived. 
Never  a  bonus  for  being  a  "good 
boy;"  never  because  an  old  friend 
dropped  in  for  a  visit,  or  died;  they 
just  seemed  to  come  out,  never  fre- 
quently enough  it  seemed  to  me.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  we  could  ever  do 
to  increase  the  periodicity.  We  never 
paid  attention  more  closely;  no 
preacher  ever  had  a  more  mindful 
audience,  no  professor  more  ardent 
students  than  my  mother  had  in  us. 

I  liked  best  the  story  of  the  E.xodus, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  escape, 
from  the  small  town  a  few  miles  from 
Vilna,  the  Capital. 

My  Uncle,  the  one  whose  head- 
spots  dot  out  living  room  walls,  has 
been  in  America  for  several  years, 
having  been  preceded  by  three  broth- 
ers, and  a  sister,  all  older  than  him- 
self. The  next  in  line  to  come  across 
was  his  little  sister,  sixteen  year  old 
Gittle— the  closest  American  equiva- 
lent would  probably  be  Gertrude.  My 
Uncle  took  his  savings  of  about  $400, 
and  decided  to  go  after  her,  rather 
than  have  her  come  over  by  herself. 
My  mother  knew  nothing  of  this;  she 
knew  only  that  someday  she  would 
get  to  America.  How,  and  when,  she 


never  bothered  to  think  about— she 
knew  only  that  one  da\'  she  would 
be  here. 

Comunications  across  the  Atlantic, 
in  those  days,  were  slow,  and  at  best, 
very  uncertain.  My  uncle  couldn't  be 
bothered.  After  he  had  decided  to  go, 
he  took  the  first  ship  to  Europe,  tour- 
ist class.  The  time  he  chose  to  go  was 
a  fortunate  one;  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  skirmishes  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Gennans,  and  the  Gennans 
and  the  Poles.  Passage  in  those  days 
was  rough  even  for  the  rich;  for  the 
tourist  it  was  miserable.  The  cabins 
were  large,  resembling  airplane  hang- 
ers. The  tourist  slept  dormitory  style. 
There  were  always  too  many  people 
for  a  given  area  of  deck  space,  the 
bunks  were  too  low  and  too  high, 
depending  on  whether  you  slept  on 
top  or  bottom,  the  food  too  cold,  and 
never  enough  for  a  working  man,  used 
to  European  farm-type  cooking.  In 
three  weeks,  he  arrived  at  Le  Ha\  re. 

The  farmers  in  the  villages  around 
Vilna  were  restless.  It  was  already  a 
year  since  the  Gennans  had  liberated 
them,  and  their  livestock  from  the 
Russians.  In  truth,  they  were  liber- 
ated, and  welcomed  the  German 
soldiers.  The  Germans  are  a  clean  peo- 
ple, and  the  German  soldier  brought 
with  him  his  traditional  cleanliness. 
Toilet  facilities  were  built,  and  the 
fanners  forced  to  Tise  them.  The  town 
baths  were  opened  weekl) ,  rather 
monthly.  Anny  medical  facilities  were 
at  the  public  service.  All  of  this  was 
too  good  to  be  true.  My  mother  de- 
cided to  leave,  while  she  was  still  able, 
and  before  the  Poles  decided  that  the 
Germans  had  been  there  long  enough. 

She  had  some  money,  very  little, 
sa\ed  from  before  the  liberation.  Her 
father  had  gi\  en  her  a  few  coins  ever\- 
week  to  give  to  the  girl  who  milked 
the  cows  on  the  sabbath.  The  girl 
came  from  a  less  religious  family,  and 
one  day  realized  that  surely  if  she 
didn't  milk  the  cows,  the  cows  wouldn't 
be  milked.  She  demanded  the  money, 
and  also  part  of  the  milk.  She  should 
have  known  my  mother  better.  She 
got  neither.  My  mother  milked  the 
cows  while  my  Grandfather  prayed, 
and  saved  the  pennies,  she  knew  not 
for  what.  Now  the  time  for  leaving 
home  was  at  hand,  and  so  she  left.  To 
go  where?  Since  the  Germans  were  in 
occupation,  there  was  really  only  one 
place  to  go. 


A  gregarious  type,  as  the  Northern 
European  farmer  is,  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  almost  everyone  on  the 
train  knew  her,  and  only  a  very  short 
time  later  that  they  knew  where  she 
was  from,  where  she  was  going,  and 
how  she  intended  to  get  there.  The 
listeners  were  sincerely  interested, 
and  would  have  helped,  if  they  could. 
They  too,  however,  were  going,  or 
coming  from  someplace  worse,  trying 
to  get  to  someplace  better.  Besides, 
they  would  ask,  what  could  a  farmer 
do?  A  farmer  could  only  wait  and  see. 
And  so,  they  all  listened,  and  then 
told  their  story,  and  then  waited. 

The  line  ended  at  a  small  town  on 
the  border.  Another  train  was  sup- 
posed to  be  there  to  met  them.  Train 
connections  in  those  days  were  even 
worse  than  they  are  today;  it  would 
not  be  there  for  several  days  perhaps 
a  week.  It  had  developed  engine 
trouble  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the 
fire  box.  These  things  were  more  or 
less  common,  and  almost  expected  at 
an  international  border.  There  being 
no  other  choice,  they  settled  down,  to 
wait  for  the  connecting  train. 

In  the  wanderings  about  the  small 
rail-road  town,  my  mother  chanced  to 
talk  with  a  woman  who  made  it  a 
practice  to  meet  the  trains  as  thev 
arrived,  perhaps  hoping  that  a  rela- 
tive would  someday  come  to  visit  her. 
She  talked  to  the  passengers,  and  got 
her  news  in  that  fashion,  in  the  United 
States  she  would  perhaps  be  called  a 
gossip.  I  would  prefer  to  call  her 
"interested."  She  certainly  shared  her 
news,  with  anyone  that  would  listen. 
My  mother  listened. 

She  talked  of  many  things;  of  the 
Germans,  the  Poles,  and  people  on  the 
train.  She  talked  of  a  young  man, 
spending  American  money,  who  un- 
doubtedly came  by  it  dishonestly  be- 
cause he  bore  no  American  accent. 
She  talked  of  how  he  spent  his  monev- 
( "as  if  it  were  homemade  " )  and  where 
he  was  going.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
\'ilna  to  see  his  sister.  Vly  mother 
pressed  the  story— she  knew  most  of 
the  people  in  her  locale,  and  could 
think  of  no  one  who  had  a  crook  for  a 
brother.  It  was  my  Uncle,  gone  to 
Vilna  the  same  day  that  my  mother 
had  arrived,  and  indeed  on  the  same 
train. 

There  was  no  telegraph:   it  had  long 

since  been  torn  down  in  the  fighting. 

(continued  on  page  18) 
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1  HE  SUMMER  months  are  upon  us  as 
the  last  issue  of  the  Gleaner  goes  to 
press  for  the  college  year  1956-57. 
Looking  back  we  find  that  the  maga- 
zine has  had  a  rather  tiying  time  in 
relation  to  meeting  publication  dates. 
Usually,  the  summer  issue  is  pub- 
lished before  the  end  of  classes  in  May. 
but  due  to  circumstances  be\ond  the 
student  control,  we  are  a  little  late 
this  year.  Howo\er,  the  entire  staff 
working  on  the  magazine  hopes  that 
the  enjoyment  obtained  from  this 
issue  will  be  as  great,  and  perha^^s 
greater  than  from  past  issues. 

While  planning  the  fourth  issue,  a 
question  was  raised  b\'  one  of  the  staff 
members  as  to  how  much  the  average 
student  at  N.  A.  C.  knows  about  the 
workings  of  the  Gleaner.  For  instance, 
how  do  we  obtain  and  develop  arti- 
cles; who  checks  and  criticizes  the 
issue  layout  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
printers;  and  lastly,  how  is  the  maga- 
zine paid  for,  and  does  it  pa\'  for  it- 
self? 

Each  issue  that  comes  out  has  a  for- 
mat; by  a  format  is  meant  a  planned 
set  of  articles  that  will  appear  in  the 
issue.  The  format  is  determined  by  the 
editorial  board  of  the  magazine  with 
recommendations  heard  from  the  en- 
tire staff  of  the  Gleaner.  Once  the  for- 
mat has  been  determined,  assignments 
are  drawn  up  and  handed  to  students 
willing  to  do  the  work. 

Here  is  where  our  trouble  begins. 
There  are  generalh'  two  types  of  stu- 
dents that  \^'ill  write  and  \\'ork  for  the 
magazine. 

The  first  student  is  the  credit-getter; 
he  wants  to  make  up  his  electixe  cred- 
its. Sometimes,  it  is  fair  to  say  this 
individual  is  a  \'ery  conscientious 
worker,  loyal  to  the  magazine. 

The  second  person  is  a  fellow  who 
works  on  the  magazine  just  because  he 
likes  to  write;  call  this  person  what 
you  like,  but  he  is  the  backbone  of  the 
magazine.  He  is  the  t\'pe  of  guy  that 
one  can  call  on  to  write  a  "rush" 
article,  and  know  that  the  manuscript 


will  be  faithfulh"  deli\  ered.  He  can  be 
confronted  an\  time  of  the  day  to  do 
a  reasonable  task,  and  no  "Hard-Luck 
stories  will  be  heard.  Without  these 
fellows  on  the  staff,  N.  A.  C.  would 
not  see  four  issues  of  the  Gleaner  pub- 
lished a  year. 

Once  the  articles  are  written,  the 
most  time-consuming  job  in  the  entire 
publication  process,  the\  are  proof- 
read b\  the  editors  and  members  of 
the  staff.  Mistakes  are  brought  to 
light,  paragraphs  rearranged,  commas 
taken  out.  and  triteness  side-tracked. 
After  they  ha\e  been  proof-read,  the 
articles  are  sent  to  the  t\pists,  who 
produce  the  "finished"  product.  Here 
again,  precious  time  is  absorbed,  be- 
cause the  scholastic  load  carried  by 
the  a\erage  student  does  not  permit 
him  to  spend  as  much  time  on  an 
e.xtra-curricular  acti^■itv  as  he  would 
like. 

After  perhaps  a  week's  time,  the 
newh-typed  manuscripts  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  editors,  who  give  them  a 
second  check  for  correctness  and  clar- 
ity. 

The  next  step  in  the  e\olution  of  an 
issue  is  to  ha\e  the  articles  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  is  one  of  the 
Gleaner  faculty  advisors. 

Of  the  facult)'  ad\"isors.  he  carries 
the  most  important  job.  for  he  criti- 


calh'  appraises  our  English.  The  assis- 
tance that  Mr.  Forbes  has  gi\en  the 
magazine  is  not  generally  known  to 
the  student  on  campus.  He  has  devot- 
ed much  time  to  it,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  Gleaner 
up  to  the  le\el  that  it  commands  today. 

Dean  Meyer  is  next  in  line  to  e.\- 
amine  the  articles.  He  makes  sure  that 
the  manuscripts  are  written  in  a  fash- 
ion that  will  not  bring  dishonor  or 
criticism  upon  the  college,  or  any  in- 
dividual in  it.  He  must  see  that  a  high 
standard  is  maintained  by  all  articles 
appearing  in  each  issue. 

As  editors,  we  now  get  the  articles 
bearing  red  pencil  marks;  signatures 
of  various  officials  of  the  college;  and 
bent  corner  pages!  After  we  unsnarl 
the  red-tape  that  encircles  the  articles, 
the  printers  receive  the  manuscripts 
and  initiate  the  process  which  will 
terminate  in  the  published  magazine 
being  deli\  ered  to  you,  the  student. 

This,  basically,  is  the  way  each  issue 
you  get  is  put  together.  The  Gleaner 
is  paid  for  by  the  money  obtained 
from  "ads"  placed  in  the  magazine, 
and  publication  fees  paid  by  the  stu- 
dent. Any  deficit  by  the  college. 

A  lot  of  comments  ha\'e  been  made 

on  the  Gleaner.  Some  commentators 

ha\e   said   that   the   "management   is 

(continued  on  jxij^e  16) 
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ROSES 
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OSES  are  one  of  the  most  favored 
and  popular  flowers  in  America  today. 
They  \\a\e  been  rightly  named  the 
"Queen  of  Flowers"  —  the  Number  1 
flower  grown  today.  The\'  enjoy  wide 
popularity  because  there  is  consider- 
able di^elsity  and  contrast  among  the 
species.  Theie  is  a  foim  to  suit  e\en' 
Uaiden  and  e\ei\   <i<udenei 


by  Tom  Ball  '58 


Charlotte  Armstrong, 
a  red-ilowered  hybrid  tea. 

The  most  popular  species  grown  to- 
day is  the  Hybrid  Tea.  The  flowers 
of  the  Hybrid  Teas  vary  from  thin, 
few-petaled  forms  to  large,  full  flow- 
ers with  symetrical  centers.  Some  have 
the  "old  fashioned"  fragrance,  some 
have  tea  and  fruit-like  scents,  while 
others  are  practically  without  per- 
fume. All  colors  exist  e.vcept  the  true 
blues  and  violets. 

The  outstanding  merits  of  the  H.  T. 
are  that  they  combine  the  ever-bloom- 
ing quality  of  the  Teas  with  the  hard- 
iness of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
have  added  to  the  color  range  of  both. 


Some  of  the  outstanding  Hybrid 
Teas  include  Peace  (yellow  with  pink- 
blush  ) ,  Chrysler  Imperial  ( dark  red ) . 
Mojave  (orange),  and  Tiffany  (clear 
pink ) . 

The  Floribundas  are  a  relativeh- 
new  class  of  roses  which  were  first  in- 
troduced less  than  20  years  ago.  This 
class  exhibits  highly  desirable  garden 
qualities  including  hardiness,  compact 
shrubby  growth,  long  blooming  per- 
iod, and  the  production  of  thick  clus- 
ters of  moderately  to  quite  double 
blossoms  of  Hybrid  Tea  size.  The 
plants  are  vigorous  and  easy  to  grow, 
the  flowers  look  well  on  them  and  are 
also  good  for  cutting,  and  the  color 
range  thus  far  available  is  generous 
and  beautiful.  Among  the  outstand- 
ing Floribundas  are  Jiminy  Cricket 
(tangerine-red).  Ma  Perkins  (pink). 
Fashion  (red),  and  the  Pinocchio  ser- 
ies (wide  color  range). 

In  addition  to  the  two  foregoing 
there  are  also  numerous  other  classes 
such  as  the  "old-fashioned"  roses,  ram- 
blers, climbers,  and  the  new  Grandi- 
flora  class,  which  all  enjoy  consider- 
able popularity  and  are  of  use  by  the 
landscapist. 

The  culture  of  roses  is  relativeh" 
simple.  They  should  be  given  the  best 
soil  possible  (for  good  roses  cannot  be 
produced  on  poor  soil).  A  good  rule 
to  go  by:  "Any  soil  which  will  produce 
good  vegetables  will  produce  good 
roses."  They  need  an  abundance  of 
water,  but  the  ground  must  not  be 
soggy.  They  like  plent\-  of  fresh  air 
and  regular  feeding  with  any  good 
rose  food.  Chose  a  location  which  gets 
a  minimum  of  6  hours  of  sun  daily  and 
has  some  protection  from  strong  win- 
ter winds. 

Seasonal  care  consists  mainly  of 
keeping  the  beds  cultivated  at  all 
times.  Water  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
soaking  the  ground  deeply  and  culti- 
vating the  surface  as  soon  as  it  dries. 
Roses  should  be  pruned  annually, 
preferably  in  the  early  spring  to  check 
canker  infections.  Roses  may  bv 
pruned  lightly  one  year  ( remove  weak 
canes  and  cut  main  canes  back  to  18 
inches)  and  pruned  heavily   (remove 


all  secondar\-  growth  and  cut  per- 
manent canes  back  to  6  inches)  the 
succeeding  \ear.  This  system  will  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  roses  one  year 
and  fewer,  but  larger  blooms  the  next 
year.  This  method  would  also  pro- 
duce an  excellent  branching  system. 

There  are  several  insects  and  dis- 
eases which  attack  roses,  but  if  a  reg- 
ular control  program  is  followed,  there 
should  be  little  trouble.  The  only  thing 
to  remember  is  to  care  for  them  regu- 
larly, not  spasmodically. 


Black  spot  disease  on  rose  leaflets.  As  these 
spots  increase  m  size  they  often  run  together 
and  cover  the  entire  leaflet.  Severely  infect- 
ed leaves  fall  from  the  plant.  When  black 
spot  is  unchecked  it  may  almost  defoliate 
the  rose  plant. 


Black  spot  of  roses  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  rose  dis- 
eases,  practically   all   varieties   being 

(continued  on  -page  18) 
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NEW  FACES  ON  CAMPUS 


by  Hunt  Ashby  '58 
Richard  Scheldt  58 


T 
1  h 


HE  Gleaner  spotlight  proudly  fo- 
cuses on  one  of  the  latest  comers  to 
the  N.  A.  C.  campus  —  Mr.  Richard 
Bateman,  friendly  and  popular  instruc- 
tor in  Ornamental  Horticultiue. 

Mr.   Bateman,  who   is   a   native   of 


MR.   RICHARD   BATEMAN 

Pennsyhania,  was  born  on  Februar\- 
23,  1928,  near  Abington.  Throughout 
his  early  bo\hood,  Mr.  Bateman  tra- 
\eled  a  great  deal  with  his  parents 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  li\ed 
in  many  interesting  cities,  including 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Bateman  fam- 
ily finally  terminated  its  travels  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  There 
Richard  began  his  high  school  days 
by  attending  Central  High.  In  his 
sophomore  \ear  his  parents  mo\ed 
once  again  and  he  was  transferred  to 
Whitpain  High  School,  near  Ambler, 
Pa.  Mr.  Bateman  remained  at  Whit- 
pain until  his  graduation,  after  which 
he  enrolled  in  Pennsyhania  State  Uni- 
\  ersity,  and  majored  in  ornamental 
horticulture  under  Professor  Meale. 
After  attending  Penn  State  for  one  and 
one-half  )'ears,  he  was  called  to  acti\e 
duty  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  In  the  Corps,  Mr.  Bateman  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officer  in  charge  of  the  For- 
estry Department  at  the  Cherrypoint 
Naval  Air  Station,  North  Carolina. 


Once  out  of  the  Corps  with  an  hon- 
orable discharge,  he  found  a  position 
at  the  Southampton  Nurseries  in  the 
retail  and  design  departments.  Al- 
though he  remained  at  the  nursery  for 
two  and  one-half  years,  he  did  not 
particularly  care  for  this  type  of  work 
and  consequently  chose  Washington 
Crossing  State  Park  as  his  ne.xt  posi- 
tion. There  he  was  named  assistant 
superintendent  o\'er  forestry  and 
water  at  the  park. 

Soon  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Marine  Corps  in  19.53,  Mr.  Bateman 
acquired  another  interesting  position 
—  head  of  a  household,  for  he  married 
at  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
endea\ors,  he  bought  a  fifty-four  acre 
farm  in  New  Britain,  Pa.  Using  the 
land  that  he  acquired  through  this 
purchase,  he  and  his  father-in-law. 
Mr.  Melvin  Whitworth,  went  into  a 
nursery  business  partnership  that  is 
presently  still  in  existence. 

In  the  summer  of  '56,  Mr.  Bateman 
was  offered  a  job  at  N.  A.  C.  which  he 
immediately  accepted.  Today,  when 
asked  what  his  plans  for  the  N.  A.  C. 
campus  are,  he  described  them  as 
"improving  the  ornamental  depart- 
ment and  also  completely  landscap- 
ing the  campus." 

Looking  into  the  future,  we  under- 
stand that  he  definitely  intends  to 
continue  his  education  and  ultimately 
recei\e  his  degree.  At  the  New  Brit- 
ain Nursery  he  would  like  to  develop 
a  flourishing  wholesale  business. 

N.  A.  C.  welcomes  you,  Mr.  R. 
Bateman,  and  would  like  to  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck  in  all  your  future 
plans. 


h. 


lXOther  new  face  to  the  N.A.C. 
ciimpus  this  >"ear  is  that  of  Dr.  Jonas 
\\'.  Bucher.  Dr.  Bucher,  who  was  born 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  rich  agri- 
cultural Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  comes  to  us  from  Temple  Uni- 
\ersity. 

Dr.  Bucher  first  attended  Millers- 
\  ille  State  Teachers  College  where  he 
was  president  of  his  senior  class,  and 
a  member  of  the  Rex  Club.  This  was 


a  club  of  the  past  presidents  of  the 
various  societies. 

Later  he  attended  Ursinus  College. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  in  1939.  There  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kappa  Phi  Kappa,  and  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  fraternities. 

Dr.  Bucher  then  taught  and  did  ad- 
ministrative work  at  Temple  Uni^■er- 
sity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Temple 
Uni\ersity  Chapter  of  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bucher  reside  in  Glen- 
olden,  a  Philadelphia  suburb.  He  has 
three  sons:  Dr.  Robert  Bucher,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Tem- 
ple University  Medical  School  and  is 
on  the  surgical  staff  of  the  hospital; 
Dr.  John  H.  Bucher,  a  psychiatrist, 
who  is  medical  director  of  the  Blue 
Hill   Retreat   Sanitarium   at  Sunburv, 


DR.   JONAS   W.   BUCHER 

Pennsyhania;  and  Mr.  William  R. 
Bucher,  an  insurance  undei  writer  for 
the  Insurance  Company  of  American 
at  its  Detroit  office. 

In  speaking  of  N.A.C,  Dr.  Bucher 
says,  "I  began  work  here  in  October 
of  last  year,  and  I  am  impressed  with 
possible  future  de\elopment  of  the 
college." 
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Consider  That  Farm  Woodland 


by  R  D.  Foiha 


o. 


'f  the  million  acres  which  the  1950 
Census  of  Agriculture  reported  were 
in  farms  in  the  six  New  England 
States,  and  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia,  34  percent  were  wooded.  In 
these  States  470,000  farmers,  or  61  per- 
cent of  all  farmers,  were  owners  of 
commercially  valuable  woodland,  ac- 
cording to  the  Timber  Resources 
Review  of  the  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  1955. 

Any  crop  occupying  V.-;  of  the  land 
owned  by  farmers  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion here  at  National  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Today,  largely  because  it  is  near- 
ly 100  percent  a  "volunteer"  crop  — 
sprung  up  without  any  "by-your- 
lea\'e"  of  the  farmer,  and  maturing 
with  scarcely  more  attention  than  pj-o- 
tection    against   fires    and    grazing    — 


^W!'«f  :il*^C^.  "^^'^^^'v      S'-V?"^'''^ 


A  21-inch  (diameter  at  breast  height)  black  oak  seed 
tree.  The  two  beeches  left  standing  behind  it  protect  it 
from  windfall. 


A  seedling  at  b'ack  cak  ccmes  up  in  an  opening  created 
by  cutting  the  rr.ature  trees. 


it  is  an  unappreciated  crop.  So  let's 
take  a  look  at  it.  The  same  advances 
in  technolog)'  which  in  the  last  50 
years  have  raised  agriculture  from  an 
art  to  a  science,  and  incidentally  have 
developed  a  school  into  a  college  on 
our  campus,  ha\e  combined  with  eco- 
nomic changes  to  increase  its  poten- 
tialities. 

I  believe  that  no  crop  on  American 
farms  has  risen  more  rapidly,  or  more 
permanently,  in  value  than  sawtim- 
ber.  When  I  graduated  from  the  Yale 
forest  school  less  than  .50  years  ago,  if 
a  forest  owner  could  obtain  SIO  per 
1000  boai-d  feet  on  the  stump  for  any 
species  of  tree,  e.xcept  perhaps  white 
oak,  he  was  fortunate.  Fi\e  dollars 
per  1000  feet  would  have  been  nearer 
the  average  value  in  the  Northeast.  In 
the  last  15  years,  as  an  consulting  for- 
ester, I  have  sold  for  my  forest-owning 
clients  oak,  ash,   and   yellow    (tulip) 
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poplar  stumpage  at  $.30  to  840  per 
1000  board  feet,  and  no  species  of 
native  trees  at  less  than  $11. 

Note  that  these  figures  are  for 
stumage,  that  is,  for  trees  as  they  stand 
in  the  owner's  woods.  Raising  them 
did  not  cost  the  farmer-owner  a  cent. 
He  had  not  plo\\'ed  or  harrowed  the 
ground;  he  hadn't  remo\ed  a  rock  or 
boulder  from  it.  He  had  not  seeded  or 
planted  the  trees.  He  had  applied  ne\  - 
er  a  pound  of  fertilizer  to  his  tree  crop, 
nor  had  he  dusted  it  against  insects 
or  disease.  At  the  \er\-  most,  he  had 
protected  his  woodland  against  fire, 
and  ( if  it  were  of  broad-lea\ed  trees ) 
fenced  it  against  stock.  As  for  ta.xes. 
he  had  as  a  general  rule  paid  scarceh' 
more  on  them  on  his  woodland  than 
he  would  ha\e  paid  on  the  land  if  the 
trees  were  not  there.  \Miat  he  receixed 
when  he  sold  his  standing  trees  was 
therefore  practically  net.   In  gro\\ing 


A  20inch  white  cak  seed  tree.  In  foreground 
branches  of  white  oaks  felled  two  years  ago 
have  already  begun  to  rot. 

the  tree  crop  he  had  had  no  labor 
problems;  he  was  not  concerned  if 
prices  for  lime,  fertilizers,  seed,  and 
machinery  had  all  sky-rocketed.  His 
trees  —  barring  "Hazel"  and  her  sis- 
ter Furies  —  continued  their  serene 
growth. 

Furthermore,  when  his  tree  crop 
matured,  the  owner  did  not  have  to  sell 
it  at  once,  on  pain  of  losing  it.  As  a 


farmer  he  had  to  milk  his  cows,  har- 
\est  his  grain,  and  pick  his  fruit  that 
\  ery  day,  or  \  er>-  month,  regardless  of 
the  current  price  for  milk,  wheat,  or 
apples.  But  if  the  local  sawmill,  or  the 
perhaps  distant  basket  factory,  tem- 
porarily had  all  the  logs  it  needed  and 
had   lowered   its   price  for  stumpage. 


remo\e  the  mature  trees  not  needed  to 
pro\'ide  seed,  and  lea\e  partly-grown 
trees  for  future  har\'ests. 

Experience  in  Europe,  where  for- 
estry has  long  been  an  intensely  prac- 
tical business,  has  shown  that  in  the 
interval  necessary  to  mature  a  sawtim- 
ber  crop  an  approximately  equal  \ol- 


The  sawlog  cutting  leaves  pole-size  trees  for  further  growth. 


the  timber  owner  could  delay  selling 
his  timber  until  prices  reco\  ered  —  as 
the\  in\  ariabh  did.  If  his  woods  were 
thrift)',  next  \  ear  he  had  about  four 
percent  greater  \olume  to  sell,  on  the 
reco\ered  market,  than  the  year 
before. 

So  far  I  ha\  e  written  about  selling 
the  wood  crop  only  at  maturity.  In  the 
Northeast  it  takes  trees  from  40  to  60 
\ears  to  reach  sawtimber  size  ( 10 
inches  in  diameter.  -PA  feet  above 
ground,  for  needle-lea\"ed  species,  and 
12  inches  for  broad-lea^•ed  species). 
How  can  anyone  wait  40  to  60  years 
for  his  crop  to  mature?  The  answer 
is:  he  does  not  ha\e  to  wait,  if,  as  in 
most  natural  ^^'Oods  not  recentl)'  cut- 
ox  er,  some  of  his  trees  are  alread\'  of 
those  ages,  and  saplings  and  seedlings 
of  younger  age  are  present.  Today's 
lumbermen -are  perfectly  willing  to  cut 
mature  trees  only,  leax'ing  the  younger 
trees  to  grow  and  pro\ide  another  cut 
in  10  or  15  years.  Forestry  in  the 
Northeast  usually  takes  the  form  of 
periodic  cuttings   of  this  sort,  which 


ume  of  wood  may  be  har\ested  from 
small  trees  that  would  otherwise  be 
gradually  crowded  out  of  the  stand  by 
the  relati\ely  small  number  of  saw- 
timber  trees.  "Cleaning"  and  "thin- 
ning" the  woodland  sal\  ages  these  vic- 
tims of  natural  competition  for  light, 
soil  moisture,  and  soil  nutrients.  These 
improvement  cuttings  can  be  made  in 
many  farm  \\'oods  in  the  owner's  spare 
time,  or  with  farm  labor  which  is  sea- 
sonally unemployed.  If  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  or  composition-roofing  plants, 
are  not  too  far  distant,  or  if  there  are 
other  local  industries  using  small  trees, 
these  operations  will  pay  at  least  wag- 
es, and  ma\-  return  a  margin  of  S2  to 
$5  a  cord  for  stumpage. 

These  are  generalities.  If  you  ask 
for  proof  of  the  dollars-and-cents  A'al- 
ues  of  the  farm  woods,  I  recommend 
your  studying  Bulletin  595  of  the  Uni- 
xersity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Burlington,  Yt.  It  is 
entitled  "Marketing  Forest  Products 
from  Small  \\'oodland  Areas  in  the 
(continued  on  page  IS) 
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The  Battle  Against 

Data  and  Photography  by  the 


A 


Mi!k  ring  test  samples  to  detect  brucelloisis-intected  herds  are  collected  at  a 
central  dairy.  The  milk  is  dipped  from  each  can.  Samples  from  5  to  12  cows  are 
pcoled  in  one  vial,  recorded  as  to  source,  and  sent  to  a  field  or  central  labora- 
tory for  analysis. 


MOTHER  round  has  been  won  in 
the  battle  to  wipe  out  brucellosis 
among  our  nation's  cattle.  Since  1954, 
when  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  states  began  an  all-out 
eradication  program,  incidence  of  this 
contagious  disease  has  been  reduced 
from  2.6  percent  to  less  than  2  percent 
of  our  cattle.  In  1935,  when  eradica- 
tion measures  were  first  begun  on  a 
national  scale,  11.5  percent  of  U.  S. 
cattle  had  the  disease. 

Six  states  —  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Delaware  now  have  less  than 
1  percent  of  infected  cattle,  thus 
achieving  the  status  of  "modified  cer- 
tified brucellosis-free".  As  of  May  1 
a  total  of  441  counties  in  26  other 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  have  also 
earned  this  certification  —  an  import- 
ant milestone  in  the  eradication  of  the 
disease. 

Despite  this  progress,  brucellosis 
( also  known  as  Bang's  disease  or  infec- 


Blue  cream  ring  above  white  milk  at  right  is  an  indication  of  Brucell 
infection  in  the  herd.  Normal  cream  ring  at  left  shows  negative  reactior 
Intermediate  variations  m  the  two  center  tubes  indicate  different  degree 
of  infection.  Animals  in  ring  suspicious  herds  should  be  blood  testei 
promptly. 


Veterinarian  using  a  branding  iron  marks  brucellosis  reactors 
with  a  large  "B"  also  applies  a  special  ear  tag.  Such  animals 
should  be  kept  apart  from  healthy  cattle  and  removed  for 
slaughter  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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tious  abortion)  still  accounts  for  losses 
of  about  $50  million  per  year  in  un- 
born or  stillborn  calves,  reduced  milk 
output,  and  cost  of  replacing  infected 
stock.  The  disease  organism  that  caus- 
es brucellosis  is  also  a  hazard  to  hu- 
mans, who  may  get  sick  with  undulant 
fever  from  contact  with  diseased  ani- 
mals or  animal  products. 

Continued  and  relentless  effort  b\' 
everyone  concerned  is  needed  to  hoi/ 
the  gains  already  made  against  this 
costly  disease  and  to  make  further  pro- 
gress. There  can  be  no  standing  still, 
if  the  goal  of  complete  eradication  is 
to  be  reached. 

Brucellosis  fighters  now  have  more 
effective  weapons  than  ever  before  for 
doing  their  job  successfully.  These  are; 
( 1 )  the  BRT  or  milk  and  cream  ring 
test;  (2)  the  blood-serum  agglutina- 
tion test;  (3)  stain  19  brucella  vac- 
cine for  calves;  (4)  removal  of  dis- 
eased animals;  (5)  Federal  control  of 
interstate  movement  of  cattle. 


r  "'■n  I 


Vaccinating  cahes  at  proper  ages  with  Strain  19  Brucella  vaccine  provides  ser- 
viceable resistance  to  average  Held  exposure  to  brucellosis.  However,  vaccin- 
ated animals  that  are  heavily  exposed  to  brucellosis  may  get  the  disease. 


rucks  and  other  vehicles  in  which  brucellosis  reactors  are  trans- 
yrted  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Here  a  truck 
hich  has  delivered  a  load  of  reactors  to  a  public  stockyard  is  being 
sinfected  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  inspector. 


Here  is  what  the  end  result  of  a  blood-agglutization  test  by  the 
rapid  plate  method  looks  like.  The  mottled  drops  in  the  upper 
squares  show  various  degrees  of  reaction  to  the  test  for  brucellosis. 
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What  Is  Landscape  Design? 


by  Joe  Suitlonski  '60 


T 

1  BE  WORD  design  is  commonly 
used  in  two  different  ways.  We  say 
"design  and  construction"  when  we 
mean  to  differentiate  between  what  it 
was  decided  to  do.  and  what  was  act- 
ually done.  We  say  "good  practically, 
but  bad  in  design"  when  we  mean,  for 
instance,  that  a  building  serves  its  pur- 
pose as  shelter,  but  does  not  serve  its 
purpose  of  giving  \  isual  pleasure.  This 
use  of  design  as  meaning  only  esthetic 
design  is  confusing,  for  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  in  most  actual  work 
between  esthetic  and  economic  design. 
The  word  "design"  is  used  as  mean- 
ing the  art  or  act  of  determining  the 
character  of  an  object  so  that  it  shall 
serve  any  predetermined  purpose  or 
purposes;  and  the  term  "landscape 
design"  is  used  as  meaning  design  in 
landscape  materials. 

As  landscape  architecture  is  a  fine 
art,  all  of  its  works  must  be  designed 
to  some  e.xtent  to  be  pleasing  in 
appearance,  but  the  great  majority  of 
such  works  are  intended  to  serve  some 
additional  purpose  of  the  user.  Land- 
scape design  usually  has  an  economic 
as  well  as  an  esthetic  aspect.  The  eco- 
nomic considerations  affecting  the 
design  of  landscape  are  best  set  forth 
by  naming  the  important  types  of 
designed  areas  organized  according  to 
use,  such  as  the  garden,  the  pri\ate 
estate,  the  park.  The  general  esthetic 
principles  underlying  landscape  design 
iire  fundamentally  the  same  as  those 
«f  design  in  all  the  fine  arts,  but  thev 
differ  in  that  they  are  applied  to  the 
materials  or  elements  of  design  with 
which  landscape  architecture  deals; 
namely,  ground  forms,  vegetation,  and 
structures  in  their  relation  to  land- 
scape. 

In  landscape  architecture  we  are 
concerned  ahnost  exclusively  with 
those  effects  which  are  made  on  the 
mind  through  our  sense  of  sight,  and 
indirectly  through  its  cooperating 
sense,  touch,  including  feelings  of 
muscular  acti\'ity,  which  does  so  much 
to  interpret  our  visual  impressions. 
The  sensations  received  through  taste, 
smell,  and  hearing,  though  also  to  be 
considered,  are  not  often  so  import- 


ant in  landscape  design. 

"A  garden,  geometric  in  shape, 
enclosed  and  laid  out  with  regularit\ 
according  to  established  methods  of 
classic  design  is  called  a  formal  gar- 
den." In  a  formal  garden,  one  feels  the 
presence  of  a  studied  scheme.  It  serves 
a  \aluable  purpose  b\'  creating  a  nat- 
ural transition  between  the  house  and 
the  informal  landscape,  which  satis- 
fies the  eye. 

In  the  formal  design  the  different 
areas  in  the  garden  —  the  different 
flower  beds,  walks,  etc.  —  ha\  e  defi- 
nite formal  outlines.  Definitely  clipped 
and  edged  sod.  and  perhaps  stone  or 
brick  edgings,  are  used  in  order  that 
the  forms  in  the  garden  may  be  more 
recognizable  and  definite.  The  objects 
which  are  most  important  in  the  gar- 
den, to  which  the  interest  is  led  b\-  the 
other  features  in  the  design,  must  be 
more  definite  still.  One  is  likeh'  to 
choose  for  these  positions  architec- 
tural or  sculptural  objects,  because  it 
woidd  be  \er\'  rare  that  a  tree  or  an 
e\ergree  shrub,  e\en  a  clipped  tree  or 
shrub,  would  be  important  enough, 
formal  enough,  to  dominate  the  rest 
of  the  design. 

In  the  formal  garden  there  is  less 
possibility  of  use  of  architectural  and 
sculptural  objects.  The  informal  gar- 
den is  made  of  informal  materials  such 
as  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants. 
We  are  still  obliged  to  get  unit>'  by 
repetition,  sequence,  and  balance. 
Ones  attention  \\\\\  at  first  fall  on  the 
beauty  of  the  objects  themsehes  which 
make  up  the  design  —  the  indi\idual 
plants. 

In  landscape  design  \\e  ha\e  differ- 
ent tastes  and  styles.  Taste  is  in\ol\  ed 
in  the  appreciation  of  beaut\-;  st)'le,  in 
the  creation  of  beauty.  The  artist  must 
ha\e  the  power  to  appreciate,  to  per- 
cei\e  organization;  but  he  must  also 
ha\e  the  power  to  express,  to  put  his 
idea  into  physical  form  (speech,  ac- 
tion, written  word,  work  of  sculpture, 
architecture,  etc.),  so  that  someone 
else  can  percei%e  with  pleasure  the 
organization  on  which  his  work  of  art 
is  based. 


Making  a  ser\iceable  landscape 
plan  does  not  require  artistic  ability. 
All  one  needs  is  the  right  equipment 
for  measuring  and  drawing,  and  the 
mathematical  intelligence  to  uniform- 
1\'  reduce  \arious  sized  objects  to  a 
fraction  of  their  size. 

The  equipment  needed  to  make  a 
good  landscape  plan  includes  a  draw- 
ing board,  "T"-square,  two  triangles 
(45  and  60"),  a  protractor,  compass, 
tape  measure,  scale  or  ruler,  pencil, 
eraser,  scotch  tape,  and  tracing  paper. 

To  illustrate  the  location  and  differ- 
ent types  of  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
we  use  certain  symbols  which  ha\e  a 
specific  meaning.  These  symbols  are 
actually  a  gardener's  shorthand. 

Field  notes  are  almost  essential  for 
a  good  design.  This  task  is  di\icled  into 
two  parts.  The  first  consists  of  taking 
the  field  notes  in  the  form  of  rough 
sketches  as  well  as  dimensions  and 
actual  description.  The  second  step  is 
transferring  the  notes  to  drawing 
paper  in  proper  scale  and  proper  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  result  is  com- 
parable to  a  well-labeled  photogi-aph 
taken  from  directh"  abo\e  the  site.  It 
is  important  to  have  this  top  view 
before  one  starts  working  on  the  o\er- 
all  landscape  design  of  the  property. 

Generalh'  speaking,  there  are  three 
t\  pes  of  sketching  used  in  designing. 
The  first  t}'pe  is  the  elevation  draw- 
ing; the  second  is  the  isometric  pro- 
jection; and  the  third  is  the  perspec- 
tive. 

.\n  elevation  drawing  is  one  that 
shows  the  object,  as  seen  from  directlv 
in  front.  It  shows  height  and  width 
only  and  everything  is  drawn  to  scale. 

The  isometric  drawing  is  also  drawn 
to  scale  but,  besides  showing  length 
and  width,  it  gives  the  illusion  of  the 
third  dimension. 

The  perspective  drawing  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  artistic  ability  and 
goes  into  more  detail  than  the  eleva- 
tion and  isometric  drawings. 

The  natural  forms  of  ground,  rock, 
and  water  hav  e  value  as  elements  in 
landscape    composition    in    that   they 

(continued  on  page  16) 
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STUDENT   FROM   A   FORIEGN    LAND 

by  Joseph  Sardone  '58 


T 

1  : 


DNY  Cabrales,  born  in  San  Saha- 
dor.  South  America,  in  the  year  1936 
has  been  subjected  to  many  travels  in 
his  young  hfe.  His  father  is  associated 
with  the  El  Salvador  Government  in 
the  diplomatic  services  and  conse- 
quently must  do  much  traveling. 

At  the  age  of  6  months,  Tony  and 
his  parents  came  to  New  York  Cit\' 
where  they  stayed  until  Tony  was  3 
years  old. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  was  to  be 
the  ne.xt  stop  for  the  Cabrales  famil\-. 
In  New  Orleans  Tony  grew  up  and  re- 
ceived his  elementary  and  high  school 
education.  While  at  St.  Martain's 
High,  where  he  was  accepted  on  an 
athletic  scholarship,  Tony  became 
recognized  for  his  athletic  abilities.  He 
has  always  had  a  yen  for  sports:  foot- 
ball, track,  and  swimming,  but  basket- 
ball he  considers  his  favorite. 

In  the  4  years  at  St.  Martain's,  he 
was  chosen  to  play  with  the  All-Metro- 
politan Area  Selection  Team,  which 
incidently  is  quite  an  honor.  In  Tony's 
last  two  years  at  high  school,  this 
team  won  the  Metropolitan  Champ- 
ionship of  New  Orleans.  The  team  was 
chosen  to  play  in  one  of  the  greatest 
tournaments  of  Louisiana,  namely,  the 
Golden  Metal  Tournament.  The  team 


placed  third  in  his  Senior  year,  and 
Tony  was  awarded  the  place  of  second 
most  \aluable  player  of  the  tourna- 
ment. 

In  his  last  years  of  high  school.  El 
Salvador    recognized    Tony's    specta- 


TONY   CABRALES 


cular  playing  ability  and  sent  for  him 
to  play  with  the  National  Olympic 
Team  in  El  Salvador.  He  also  took 
part  in  3  Central  American  games. 

Every  summer  since  he  was  a  boy, 
Tony  goes  back  to  El  Salvador  where 
he  would  spend  the  time  on  his  fam- 
ily's farms.  Since  this  is  almost  entire- 
ly an  agricultural  country,  Tony's  in- 
terests ran  toward  agriculture. 

In  1955  Tony  became  a  student  here 
at  the  National  Agricultural  College 
after  hearing  about  the  college  from 
a  friend  in  South  America.  He  made 
his  decision  to  enroll  at  N.  A.  C.  be- 
cause of  the  practical  agricultural  sub- 
jects which  are  taught. 

Tony  has  a  certain  mien  about  him; 
one  can  easily  pick  him  out  of  a  crowd. 
He  is  an  gracious  friend  to  all.  When 
our  gym  still  stood,  many  was  the 
time  one  could  see  him  assiduously 
practicing  his  beloved  sport— basket- 
ball. 

Not  only  is  he  a  good  sportsman,  but 
he  "holds  his  own"  among  the  better 
students  of  the  class  of  '58.  We  are  all 
confident  that  Tony  will  succeed  in 
his  own  way  in  whatever  project  he 
undertakes,  and  will  make  another 
man  that  N.  A.  C.  can  be  proud  in  say- 
ing that  "he  attended  our  college." 
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She  was  only  the  lawyers  daughter, 
but  it  was  eas\-  to  break  her  will. 


Hear  about  the  near-sighted  snake 
that  eloped  with  a  rope? 


Professor:  "Are  \ou  cheating  on  this 
exam?'" 

A  Student:  "No,  I  was  just  telling 
Bob  that  his  big  nose  was  dripping  on 
in\'  paper." 


Stopping  at  the  first  farm  house  on 
his  famous  midnight  ride,  Paul  Revere 
cried: 

"Is  your  husband  at  home?" 

"Yes!"  came  back  the  reply. 

"Tell  him  to  get  up  and  defend  him- 
self, the  British  are  coming." 

At  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
house,  it  went  something  like  this: 

"Is  your  husband  at  home?" 

"No,"  came  back  the  replv. 

•\\'hoa!" 


Question:  "Dear  Miss  Di.x,  I  am 
nineteen  years  old  and  I  stayed  out 
last  night  until  four  o'clock.  Did  I  do 


wrong 


•?" 


Answer:  "Dear  lane.  Trv  to  remem- 


What's  all  the  hurr>'?" 

"Just  brought  a  new  textbook,  and  I'm 

trying  to  get  to  class  before  the  next 

edition  comes  out." 


And  then  there  was  the  coed  \\'ho 
was  so  thin  that  she  swallowed  an 
olive  and  tweh  e  men  left  town. 


A  canny  Scot  was  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  the  conductor  as  to 
whether  the  fare  was  to  be  iive  cents 
or  ten  cents.  Finally,  the  disgusted 
conductor  picked  up  the  Scot's  suit- 
case and  tossed  it  off  the  train,  just  as 
they  were  crossing  a  long  bridge.  It 
landed  with  a  mighty  splash. 

"Hoot  mon,"  cried  the  Scot.  "First 
you  try  to  rob  me,  and  now  you'\"e 
drowned  my  boy." 


HANDSOME,  channing.  intelligent, 
wealthy,  witty,  ga\",  \oung  rake  wish- 
es to  share  his  gifted  nature  and  bring 
as  much  siuishine  as  possible  into  the 
drab  lives  of  American  women.  Call 
9303  for  appointment.  References 
required. 


"Its  a  sad  case." 

"What  is?" 

"A  dozen  empties. " 


The  other  day  Farmer  Brown  got 
his  face  caught  in  a  corn  picker  and 
the  doctor  had  to  graft  some  new  skin 
on  it.  "Well,  I  don't  know  where  they 
got  the  new  skin,  but  it  seems  every- 
time  when  Mr.  Brown  gets  tired,  his 
face  wants  to  sit  down. 


Quiet  Student:  "Something  came 
into  my  mind  just  now  and  went  away 
again." 

Bored  Roommate:  "Perhaps  it  was 
lonely! " 


The  neighbors  complained  about  the 
noise  that  Mrs.  Jones'  husband  made. 

Finally  one  asked,  "Why  does  your 
husband  go  around  cackling  like  a 
chicken  all  the  time? " 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones. 

"Sometimes  we  think  he's  not  in  his 
right  mind." 

"But  can't  you  do  something  for 
him,  can't  you  cure  him?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mrs. 
Jones,  "but  we  need  the  eggs." 
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Wife  —  Everytime  you  see  a  pretty 
girl,  you  seem  to  forget  that  you  are 
married. 

Husband  —  On  the  contrary,  my  dear, 
nothing  brings  home  the  fact  with 
so  much  force. 


College  boy  pouring  drinks  —  "Say 
when" 

College    girl    —    "Right    after    this 
drink." 


Mother  ( entering  room  unexpected- 
ly ) :  "Why,  I  never  ..." 

Daughter:  "Oh,  mother  —  You  must 
have!" 


Famous  last  words:   "Hell,  he  won't 
ask  us  that." 


"I   love   his   manners,"   said   Cutie, 
"and  he  dresses  so  well." 

"Yes,  and  so  quickly,  too,"  replied 
her  friend. 


Mrs.  \'an  Dyke  (to  street  car  con- 
ductor ) :  "Will  I  get  a  shock  if  I  put 
my  foot  on  the  track?" 

Conductor:  "No  ma'am,  not  unless 
you  put  your  other  foot  on  the  trolley 

wire." 


Boarder:  '  'It's  disgraceful,  Mrs. 
Skinner!  Why  last  night  two  rats  were 
fighting  in  my  room." 

Mrs.  Skinner:  "So  what  do  you  ex- 
pect for  S.'3  a  week,  bull  fights?" 


Bureaucrat  to  secretary:  "Well,  if  I 
made  a  blunder,  don't  just  stand  there, 
label  it  'Top  Secret'  and  file  it  away." 


"This    university    turns    out    some 
great  men." 

"When  did  you  graduate?" 

"I    didn't   graduate,    I   was   turned 
out." 

SUMMER   1957 


Then  there  was  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter who  went  swimming  in  the  raw  in 
a  secluded  mill  pond.  A  little  bo\ 
came  along  and  started  to  tie  knots  in 
her  clothes.  The  girl  swam  around, 
found  an  old  washtub,  held  it  in  front 
of  herself  and  marched  toward  the 
little  boy  saying,  "You  little  brat,  do 
you  know  what  I'm  thinking?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  little  brat,  "you 
think  that  tub  has  a  bottom  to  it." 


She:  "You  say  it  was  Bill  she  realK' 
lo\'ed.  Well,  why  did  she  marry  the 
millionaire  Harvey? " 

Her:  "So  that  she'd  have  a  nice  place 
to  invite  Bill." 


"If  it's  funny  enough  to  tell,  it's  been 
told;  if  it  hasn't  been  told,  it's  too 
clean;  and  if  it's  worth  reading,  the 
editors  get  kicked  out  of  school." 


Warden  —  We  must  set  you  to  work, 
what  can  you  do? 

Forger  —  Gi\'e  me  a  weeks'  prac- 
tice, and  I'll  sign  vour  checks  for  vou. 


Young  Man  (hopefulh)  —  How 
about  a  kiss? 

Girl  —  I  have  scruples. 

Young  Man  —  Oh,  that's  all  right, 
I've  been  \accinated. 


The  lad  lay  in  the  hospital  with  a 
broken  leg,  myriad  cuts  and  bruises. 
"What  happened  son,"  asked  the 
father.  "Did  you  have  an  accident  com- 
ing from  your  girl's  place?" 

"No,"  the  boy  groaned. 

"Well,  how  did  it  happen?" 

"We  were  jitterbugging,"  the  boy 
exclaimed,  "when  her  old  man  came 
in.  He's  deaf  and  couldn't  hear  the 
music." 


A  certain  young  man  once  remarked 
to  his  girl,  "I'll  bet  you  wouldn't  mar- 
ry me?" 

The  story  goes  that  she  not  onl\- 
called  his  bet  but  raised  him  five. 


Said  the  nanny  goat  to  the  billy 
goat: 

"You  can  go  as  far  as  you  want, 
tall,  dark,  and  stinky  ....  just  don't 
kid  me." 

Two  student  cars  smashed  on  the 
avenue. 

"Whatzamatter"  hollered  the  dri\er 
of  one.  "Ya  blind?" 

"Blind?"  the  other  muttered.  "I  hit 
ya,  didn't  I?" 

"What  made  you  decide  to  become 
a  paratrooper?"  asked  the  co-ed  of  the 
ROTC  who  had  just  returned  from 
summer  camp.  "A  plane  with  three 
dead  engines." 


In  order  to  impress  the  class  fur- 
ther concerning  microrganisms,  the 
doctor  singled  out  a  shy  little  nurse  in 
the  back  row. 

"Stand  up  young  lady,"  he  ordered. 
"Now  to  show  how  closely  you  ha\'e 
been  following  me,  I  want  you  to  tell 
the  class  why  is  it  that  there  are  so 
many  patients  in  your  ward?" 

After  a  timid  pause,  the  little  nurse 
broke  up  the  lecture  b\'  replying. 
"Doctor,  I  work  in  the  maternit\' 
ward." 


There  are  two  ways  to  handle  wom- 
en, but  unfortunately  noboch'  knows 
what  they  are.— Pipe  Dreams. 
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EiNG  cit\  bred  I  find  it  hard  to  pin 
down  the  exact  reasons  for  m\-  choice 
of  farming  as  an  e\entual  wa>'  of  hfe 
for  me  upon  graduation  from  this  insti- 
tution. Two  years  ago  I  turned  my 
back  on  my  place  of  birth,  the  cit\', 
and  entered  what  I  term  "a  new 
world."  This  new  en\  ironment  had 
many  a  trying  time  in  store  for  me 
till  I  became  properly  adjusted.  Get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
"backpower"  and  with  some  of  the 
grueling  tasks  was  quite  a  pill  to 
swallow,  a  complete  re\  ersal  of  the 
picture  of  farming  I  had  painted  in 
my  mind  (in  the  city).  Yet.  in  spite 
of  this,  and  of  such  frustrations  as 
being  gently  kicked  into  the  gutter  ( a 
ditch  running  posterior  to  bossy  into 
which  she  excretes )  b\'  a  contrar\^ 
cow  in  response  to  my  inexpert  milk- 
ing operation,  1  found  myself  getting 
to  desire  this  new  life. 

"Why  do  I  choose  farm  life?"  I 
asked  myself,  and  many  other  times 
subsequentl)'.  In  fact  I  still  get  around 
to  that  point  e^ery  morning,  while 
staggering  sleepih'  into  the  cold  da^^•n. 


on  my  way  to  the  dairy  barn  at  my 
place  of  employment.  Why  is  farm  li\  - 
ing  so  appealing?  First.  I  picture 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  is  m\- 
home  town.  I  see  row  upon  row  of 
stereotyped  architecture  extending  as 
far  as  eye  can  see,  countless  auto- 
mobiles belching  "pleasant"  smells  of 
carbon  monoxide,  which,  combined 
with  essences  of  factories,  garbage  in- 
cinerators, and  next  door  neighbors. 
pro\  e  "stimulating."  I  see  rows  of  gar- 
bage cans  —  here  a  tail  poking  out 
signifying  the  presence  of  Sir.  or  Mrs. 
.\lley-Cat.  skilled  sca\  enger,  and  mid- 
night yowler. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
that  is  pleasing  in  farm  li\ing.  Parth', 
the  touch  of  Mother  Nature  is  respon- 
sible. Being  used  to  the  constant  caco- 
phon\'  of  the  city,  I  did  not  take 
things  for  granted.  I  shall  ne\er  forget 
the  exhilaration  that  swept  o\er  me  as 
I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  sym- 
phony of  a  summer  e\ening,  and 
\  iewed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  o\  er  a  misty  pasture.  Nor  shall  I 
forget  the  first  "cahin^"  at  which   I 


\\as  present. 

Aside  from  the  aesthetic  appeal  of 
the  surroundings,  I  found  farm  living 
a  satisfying  experience  —  being  able  to 
see  my  actual  accomplishments  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  "looking  forward" 
with  anticipation  to  the  next  day, 
something  I  did  not  do  on  a  city  job. 

I  \iA\e  never  seen  life  better  enjoyed 
than  b\-  the  members  of  a  farm  family, 
running  an  efficient  farmstead.  Every- 
one has  a  place  and  a  job,  and  is  made 
to  feel  important  in  his  or  her  task, 
no  matter  how  simple.  This,  coupled 
with  the  constant  presence  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  enterprise  and  their 
working  together,  produces  respon- 
sible future  Americans. 

Naturally  these  feelings  ha\e  been 
produced  in  me  by  my  experiences  as 
a  mere  farm  hand.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  the  point  of  view  of 
a  farm  laborer  and  farm  owner.  Re- 
sponsibilities and  worries  constantly 
plague  the  farmer.  This  makes  me 
wonder  how  well  I  would  fare  "on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence." 


LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 

(continued  front  page  12) 

ha\  e  striking  shape,  color,  texture,  and 
an  emotional  effect.  The  smaller  nat- 
ural forms,  such  as  brook  valleys,  \  ar- 
iation  of  ground  surface,  small  ponds, 
etc..  are  sometimes  ^•ery  useful  in  the 
design. 

In  determining  the  esthetic  relation 
of  a  building  to  the  landscape  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  it  is  important 
to  decide  first  whether  the  particular 
scene  is  to  be  considered  as  e.xpress- 
ing  the  character  of  a  natural  land- 
scape, or  whether  it  should  express  by 
its  style  the  dominance  of  man. 

The  relation  of  design  and  main- 
tenance is  an  important  item  to  con- 
sider. Plants  of  ^arying  speed  of 
growth  may  thri\'e  together  under 
good  maintenance,  but  otherwise  the 
stronger  soon  destroy  tlie  weaker. 
Plants  may  be  set  out  close  together 
for  immediate  effect,  and  good  effect 
be  later  maintained  if  they  are  to  be 
thinned  at  the  proper  time. 
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poor";  others,  that  the  quality  of  the 
magazine  is  "great";  and  unfortu- 
nately, some  ha\'e  said,  "The  Gleaner 
—  who  needs  it?" 

It  is  a  blessing  to  know  that  the 
majorit)-  of  the  students  at  N.  A.  C. 
holds  the  Gleaner  in  the  highest  re- 
gard, and  feels  that  the  magazine  is  a 
\  ital  part  of  college  life.  To  those  indi- 
\  iduals  that  do  not  possess  this  regard 
for  the  magazine  or  for  any  other  pub- 
lication, let  it  be  said  that  they  lack 
something  \er\-  \ital  in  their  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  yar- 
ious  facets  of  college  life. 

Next  year,  the  Gleaner  will  have 
two  new  editors  heading  its  staff;  joe 
Shinn  '59  and  Hunt  Ashby  '58.  Our 
sincere  best  wishes  go  to  these  indivi- 
duals, in  the  hope  that  next  year  will 
see  the  Gleaner  grow  into  a  bigger  and 
better  magazine,  and  exert  increasing 
influence  on  the  campus. 
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A  Short,  Short  Stor j 


by  Beii  Snarely  'S9 


It  was  only  1:15  a.m.  as  I  wheeled 
my  "41"  Ford  convertible  into  the  one 
half  of  the  parking  space  that  an  eld- 
erly lady  had  kindly  left  for  me.  As  I 
was  parking  my  rod,  I  just  couldn't 
help  thinking  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days,  especially  of  the  little  white 
card  that  I  had  just  received  in  the 
mail  this  very  morning.  According  to 
the  orders  on  the  card,  I  was  supposed 
to  wait  in  the  side  room  of  the  1st. 
white  house  with  red  shutters  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  square.  As  I  en- 
tered the  door  of  what  I  presumed  to 
be  the  correct  house,  I  couldn't  help 
but  perceive  a  faint,  but  undistin- 
guishably  different  odor.  The  room 
was  only  dimly  lit  and  didn't  seem  to 
be  much  larger  than  an  average-size 
dainj  bar.  I  took  my  coat  off  and  hung 
it  on  the  cloak  rack  that  was  conven- 
iently located  by  the  door.  There  was 
a  bench  along  the  opposite  wall  and  as 
I  walked  over  to  sit  down  I  heard  a 
very  peculiar  sound  in  the  next  room. 
As  I  sat  down,  I  couldn't  help  noticing 


that  my  fingers  seemed  a  little  shaky, 
especialh-  when  I  reached  for  a  maga- 
zine that  was  lying  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  bench.  Oh  well,  I  thought  to 
myself,  you've  gone  this  far  so  don't 
chicken  out  now.  I  glanced  at  a  few 
pages  of  the  the  magazine  but  the 
image  entering  my  brain  was  com- 
pletely blank.  No  matter  how  hard  I 
tried,  I  just  couldn't  concentrate  on 
the  magazine;  so  finally  giving  it  up 
for  a  lost  cause,  I  placed  it  back  on 
the  bench.  Glancing  down  at  my  wrist- 
when  I  noticed  that  it  was  1:28  p.m.; 
only  two  minutes  to  sit— and  wait.  At 
exactly  1:30  p.m.,  a  small  door  at  the 
side  of  the  room  was  opened  and  a  sil- 
ent, white-clothed  figure  motioned  for 
me  to  follow  him.  Shakily  1  rose  to  my 
feet,  not  knowing  whether  to  run  out 
the  other  door  or  do  as  he  beckoned. 
Somehow  I  seemed  to  be  completely 
in  his  power  as  I  entered  the  little 
door,  passed  down  a  small  hallway, 
and  then  entered  another  door  to  my 
left.  Without  a  word  he  motioned  me 


to  sit  down  in  a  peculiar  looking  chair 
surrounded  with  all  sizes  and  shapes 
of  gadgets.  By  this  time  I  was  com- 
pletely unnerved,  not  daring  to  think 
what  might  be  this  man's  next  move, 
or  even  to  think  of  the  possible  disas- 
trous results  that  might  occur  to  poor 
little  old  me.  As  I  nervously  slid  into 
the  seat,  the  man  left  the  room,  only  to 
return  a  few  minutes  later  with  a 
pointed,  silver  object  which  was  undis- 
cernable  to  my  rapidly  blurring  eyes. 
As  he  raised  the  silver  object  I  could 
feel  myself  falling  into  a  deep  semi- 
consciousness in  which  I  had  absolute- 
ly no  self-control.  How  long  I  was 
unconscious  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea,  but  as  my  head  slowly  settled 
back  to  earth  and  my  eyes  gradually 
cleared,  I  could  see  the  man  in  white 
still  standing  there.  The  silver  object, 
however,  remained  no  longer  in  his 
hand.  Instead  in  his  palm  lay  a  tiny 
white  object  —  the  cause  of  my  recent 
toothache!  !  ! 


Agriculture  As  A  Way  Of  Life 


by  David  L.  Kantner  '60 


A 


GRicuLTUBE  as  a  Way  of  Life, " 
is  usually  practiced  on  a  family  fami. 

What  is  a  family  farm? 

"The  family-type  farm  might  gen- 
erally be  considered  a  farming  opera- 
tion in  which  managerial  decisions  are 
made  by  the  farmer  and  most  of  the 
physical  work  in  the  production  of  the 
farm  enterprise  is  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  family." 

As  one  of  six  children  from  a  family 
farm,  let  me  try  to  explain  why  I  like 
"Agriculture  as  a  Way  of  Life." 

As  a  young  boy  I  can  remember 
going  up  on  the  hillside  on  a  warm 
September  day  and,  ensconced  on  a 
clumjD  of  Honeysuckle,  watching  the 
wind  move  lazily  through  our  field  of 
newly-shocked  corn.  Looking  down 
dreamily  on  the  fields  you  helped  to 
plant  and  harvest,  you  gain  a  certain 
love  and  respect  for  the  soil,  and  for 
Him  above,  that  makes  that  soil  pos- 


sible. 

Then  you  glance  over  at  the  barn, 
and  think  of  that  4-H  calf  you've 
worked  on  continuously  for  the  last 
two  months.  And  that  yearling  ewe 
that's  been  your  pride  ever  since  she 
won  first  prize  last  year  at  the  Count\' 
Fair  —  this  winter  she'll  give  birth  to 
her  first  lamb.  I  can  just  see  myself 
going  out  every  night  'till  midnight 
and  checking  on  her  there.  Then  that 
final  night  arrives  when  you  find  a 
newly-born  lamb  lying  in  the  corner 
beside  a  nervous  but  proud  mother. 
You  help  the  mother  dry  the  lamb, 
which  is  wet  and  steaming  from  the 
cold  air.  Then,  you  make  sure  that 
the  lamb  gets  warm  milk  from  its 
mother,  and  when  it's  "O.  K."  you  sit 
and  smile  at  it,  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  happiness,  as  it  gains  a  precarious 
foot-hold  in  this  new  and  frightening 
world. 


Let's  leave  the  barn  and  take  a  look 
at  the  house.  Here  comes  Dad  out  the 
door  to  do  the  evening  chores.  He 
never  carries  a  lunch  pail,  never 
punches  a  time  clock,  and  never  works 
a  certain  shift.  And  then  there's  Mom; 
she's  alwa\  s  home  to  cook  those  three 
square  meals  a  day,  and  fix  those  un- 
manageable heads  of  hair  in  the  morn- 
ing. She's  also  there  to  greet  you,  after 
school,  with  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece 
of  fresh  apple  pie,  baked  this  after- 
noon. 

To  me  fami  life  is  the  only  life.  I 
think  farm  life  teaches  you  to  accept 
a  challenge,  to  counteract  defeat,  and 
to  try  your  best  in  everything  you  do. 
To  leave  my  feeling  about  farming 
with  you,  I  will  quote  a  phrase  from 
George  Elliot:  "No  human  being  can 
live  a  wholesome  life  unless  he  be 
rooted  to  some  particular  spot  of  soil." 
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FARM  WOODLAND 

(continued  from  page  9) 

Northeast",  and  was  published  in  June, 
1956.  The  following  statistics  appear- 
ing in  this  bulletin  are  based  on  an 
intensi\e  study  of  some  3000  such 
woodlands  in  ele\en  States  ( New  York 
did  not  participate  in  the  stud\), 
selected  by  the  most  modern  sampling 
techniques.  Most  of  these  were  owned 
by  resident  farmers.  Thirtv-eight  per- 
cent of  the  woodlands  were  \ery  small 
—  only  10  to  29  acres  apiece;  83  per- 
cent of  them  were  less  than  100  acres. 
The  study  substantiated  the  in\es- 
tigators'  general  statement  that:  "The 
small  woodland  has  long  been  import- 
ant as  a  source  of  forest  products  for 
home  use,  for  fuel,  fencing,  repairs, 
and  new  construction."  During  the  -5- 
year  period,  1947-51,  about  60  per- 
cent of  these  farmer-owners  made  at 
least  one  cutting  of  forest  products  for 
home  use.  The  products  included  saw- 
logs,  fuelwood,  posts,  poles,  and  mis- 
cellaneous products,  and  their  Axer- 
age  value  on  the  stump  was  $90  per 
annum. 

.About  30  percent  of  the  woodland 
owners  sold  timber  from  their  prop- 
erties in  the  same  5-year  period.  The 
a\'erage  retinn  per  farmer  was  $934.  In 
New  England  about  16  percent  of  this 
was  recei\ed  from  sales  of  timber 
an  the  stump,  and  in  the  Middle  .Atlan- 
tic States,  about  45  percent.  This  dif- 
ference is  probably  due  in  part  to 
\ariations  in  the  type  of  fanning: 
fann  labor  may  be  less  a\ailable  for 
cutting  forest  products  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Northeast  than  in  New 
England. 

Not  every  farm  woodland  in  the 
Northeast  today  contains  merchant- 
able timber,  particularly  sawtimber. 
However,  among  the  70  percent  of 
farmers  who  did  not  sell  any  timber  in 
this  particular  5-year  period,  only 
about  V.-.  reported  that  they  had  no 
products  "meeting  specifications",  or 
that  they  found  markets  "lacking  or 
too  distant."  Even  in  managed  wood- 
lands, where  the  inter\als  between 
sawtimber  cuts  average  15  years,  only 
about  33  percent  would  have  such  tim- 
ber available  to  cut  in  any  5-year  per- 
iod; this  figure  compares  with  the  30 
percent  of  all  farmers  who  actually  did 
sell  forest  products  of  some  kind  (not 
always  sawtimber)  from  their  wood- 
lands. 

Annual  cuts  for  home  consumption 
of  timber  worth  $90  on  the  stump,  or 
sales  every  5  years  of  stumpage  worth 
$934,  are  not  insignificant  returns  to 
the  farmer  from  a  volunteer  crop.  Fur- 
thennore,  scientific  forestry,  like  scien- 


tific agriculture,  is  constantly  enhanc- 
ing the  \alue  of  farm  crops.  The  \ ol- 
ume  of  wood  produced  per  acre  of 
unmanaged  woodland  in  the  Northeast 
can  certainly  be  doubled  under  forest 
management,  and  the  quality  can  be 
greatly  impro\ed.  Increasing  domestic 
population,  and  startling  increases  in 
per  capita  consumption  of  such  forest 
products  as  wood  pulp,  will  maintain 
or  enhance  the  unit  values  of  wood, 
while  impro\'ement  in  rural  roads  less- 
ens the  relatixe  cost  of  delivering 
wood  from  stump  to  manufacturing 
plant,  and  raises  the  proportionate 
return  to  the  timber  owner.  I  am  one 
of  those  foresters  who  belie\e  that  the 
farm  woodlands  of  America  may  in 
time  fmnish  part  of  the  raw  material 
for  substantial  exports  of  lumber  and 
other  wood  products.  There  is  nothing 
approaching  a  world-wide  surplus  of 
wood  today,  and  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  all  of  the  most 
populous  countries  of  the  world  is  far 
below  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  fanner  reaps  many 
benefits  besides  dollars  from  his  wood- 
lands. He  may  enjoy  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  them.  They  regularize  stream- 
flow  and  pre\ent  erosion.  Increasing- 
Iv,  I  belie\'e,  their  value  as  windbreaks 
will  be  recognized  in  the  Northeast. 
They  offer  to  harried  mankind  tran- 
quilhty  and  incomparable  beauty  at 
all  seasons.  They  will  repa\  in  \  ariod 
coin  the  time  and  thought  gi\  en  them. 


ROSES 

(continued  from  ptigc  6) 

susceptible  to  some  degree.  The  fun- 
gus causes  black  irregularh-  circular 
spots  with  a  radiating  margin  ( formed 
of  the  dark  mycelium )  on  the  lea\es 
which  may  turn  yellow  and  drop  off. 
Not  only  are  the  spotting  and  defolia- 
tion unsightly,  but  also  the\'  seriously 
weaken  the  plants  and  make  them 
more  susceptible  to  winter  injury. 
Black  Spot  can  be  controlled  either  by 
spraying  or  dusting.  The  so-called 
Massey  dust,  containing  lead  and  sul- 
fur, is  excellent.  Properh  applied— that 
is,  dusted  up  from  underneath  through 
the  plant— neither  form  is  unsightly. 
The  important  thing  in  the  control  of 
Black  Spot  is  to  begin  the  spraying  or 
dusting  program  early,  soon  after  the 
leaves  come  out,  and  certainly  by  the 
first  of  May.  Bushes  should  be  dusted 
or  sprayed  once  a  week  during  the 
growing  season  until  frost. 

The  several  rose  cankers  are  best 
controlled  at  the  time  of  uncovering 
and  pnmning  the  plants  in  the  spring. 


If  a  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur 
can  be  applied  before  the  buds  break, 
it  will  be  most  useful.  Once  a  canker 
has  entered  the  stem,  the  only  positive 
control  is  to  remo\e  the  branch  at  a 
point  at  least  three  inches  below  the 
infection.  The  bark  of  the  infected 
area  will  be  brown  and  shriveled,  and 
there  will  be  a  visible  hole  in  the  stem. 
Roses  are  attacked  by  the  usual 
horde  of  garden  insect  pests,  such  as 
aphids,  Japanese  beetles,  rose  chafer, 
etc.,  and  should  be  sprayed  or  dusted 
periodically  to  keep  these  pests  in 
check  and  hinder  their  development. 


EXODUS 

(continued  from  page  4} 

She  decided  to  await  his  return,  since 
she  was  at  the  onl\'  e.xit.  he  must  sure- 
ly come  back  this  way.  And  he  did. 
The\'  left  for  Germany  together.  Im- 
agine that  reunion!  That  is  the  one 
part  of  the  trip  neither  talk  about. 
They  went  to  Germany  to  wait  until 
there  was  room  in  the  quota. 

.And  that  is  how  my  mother  came 
to  .America. 
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